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] 
SOMETHING LIKE MANAGEMENT! | 


[It is said that, encouraged by the success of | 
Mr, ALEXANDER’S experiment, some of his fellow- 
managers contemplate the introduction of further 
reforms.” —Daily Paper.] 


| Marcy 26, 1902.] 


Ir was on a fine spring evening in the | 
year 1903 that Mr. Punch’s Represen- | 
| tative made his way to the Coliseum | 
| Theatre, intent on seeing The Emperor's 
| Elbow, a new and successful comedy. | 
| Arriving, with his wonted punctuality, | 
| some ten minutes before the time when | 
| the curtain was announced to rise, our | 
Representative was a little surprised to 
| find the vestibule of the theatre abso- 
| lately empty, save for a strong force 





| 
lof attendants, each of whom wore a | 
| revolver-case. 
| “One moment, Sir,”’ said the official 
|in the box-office; ‘‘ you cannot enter 
| until your registration form has been 
filled up. I must trouble you for your | 
| name, age, profession, and date of last | 
vaccination.” 

‘“What-—-what in the world has that | 

ot to do with you?” gasped the} 
Sesennutativs. 
| ‘Our invariable rule,” replied the | 
| official, calmly, “‘ made by the Manager | 
|of the Coliseum in the interests of the | 
| public. Can't be too careful whom we 
admit into the theatre, you know. Age} 
—profession—thank you. The vaccina- | 
tion took well, I hope? Ah, quite so. 
That is all I want, thank you. Janes, | 
you may show this gentlemen into cell | 
No. 151.” 

“But my ticket is for stall B29,” 
objected Mr. Punch’s Representative. 

The box-office manager smiled. ‘Yes, | 
and you shall occupy it presently,”’ he | 
said. ‘Is it possible that you have not | 
heard of our new rule? Anyone who} 
does not arrive in time to take his place | 
half-an-hour before the rise of the) 
curtain is imprisoned in a padded cell | 
until the end of the first act. Remove| 
the gentleman, if you please, James.” 

The attendant named tapped his 
revolver-case significantly, and our 
Representative made haste to follow him. 
He led the way to a small underground 
cell, the walls of which were covered by 
portraits of the manager, and by an 
announcement that the upholstery, air 
cushions and leg-irons were supplied by 
Messrs. Syooxs’ Emporium. 

‘The leg-irons,’’ explained the atten- 
dant, “are reserved for those of our 
patrons who try to resist the new 
rules by force. In your case, Sir, I am | 
sure they will not be necessary. Nor| 
shall I have to trouble you with a visit | 
from our hairdresser.”’ 
_ “Hairdresser?” exclaimed our aston- 
ished Representative, raising his hand | 
to his ambrosial locks, lightly toned 
with pearly grey, ‘‘I should think not! 
What do you mean ?”’ | 
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A BORN STRATEGIST. 


Tommy's Mother. ‘‘ WHY, YOU HAVE GOT YOUR RIBBON ON THE WRONG ARM, ToMMyY!” 
Tommy (who has been recently vaccinated), ‘‘ AH, MUMMIE, YOU DON’T KNOW THE BOYS AT 


MY SCHOOL!” 











‘“* Well, Sir, it was found that gentle- 
men with a great deal of hair, brushed 
high, somewhat obstructed the view of 
the stage. So we have a rule that if 
your hair rises more than a quarter of 
an inch above the level of your skull it 
must be trimmed before you are allowed 
to take your place in the audience. 
When the first act is nearly over I 
will fetch you your felt slippers and 
gag.” 


‘** Felt slippers? Gag? Do you mean) 


that you expect me to wear them?”’ 
cried Mr. Punch’s Representative with 
unaffected indignation. 

‘Certainly, Sir—it ’’s one of our new 
rules—framed solely in the interests of 


er—a little upsetting, you know. 


playgoers. The felt slippers will pre- 
vent your damaging other persons’ toes 
as you pass to your seat. ‘The gag will 
check any inclination you may feel to 
talk during the performance. We allow 
you to remove it, of course, between the 
acts. I will fetch these articles for you 
presently.” 

‘*Don't trouble,’’ said our esteemed 
Representative, hastily, ‘‘ don’t trouble. 
The fact is—I am not very well, and I 
think I'll go home. I’m an old theatre- 
goer, and these new rules of yours are— 
‘All 
Ah 


in the interests of the audience?’ 


| yes, no doubt—no doubt. But I think 


I’ll go home, all the same.” 
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STYLE AND THE OAR. 


To sit upon a seat 
With the straps about your feet, 
| And to grasp an oar and use it, to recover and to slide, 
And to keep your body swinging, 
And to get the finish ringing, 
And to send the light ship leaping as she whizzes on the tide ; 


To make the rhythm right 
And your feather clean and bright, 
| And to slash as if you loved it, though your muscles seem 
to crack ; 
And, although your brain is spinning, 
To be sharp with your beginning, 
And to heave your solid body indefatigably back ; 


Not to be a fraction late 
When the rate is thirty-eight ; 
To be quick when stroke demands it, to be steady when 
he’s slow; 
And to keep a mind unheeding 
When the other lot are leading, 
And to set your teeth and brace your back and just to make 
her go. 


And when she gives a roll 
To swing out with heart and soul, 
And to balance her and rally her and get her trim and true ; 
And while the ship goes flying 
To hear the coxswain crying, 
“Reach out, my boys, you'll do it!” and, by Jupiter, 
you do! 


To seek your bed at ten, 
And to tumble out again 
When the clocks are striking seven and the winds of March 
are chill ; 
To be resolute and steady, 
Cheerful, regular, and ready 
For a run upon the Common or a tramp up Putney Hill ; 


To sink yourself and be 
Just a unit, and to see 
Ilow the individual withers and the crew is more and more; 
And to guard without omission 
Every glorious tradition 
That the ancient heroes founded when they first took up 
an oar ; 


Tn short, to play the game 
Not so much for name or fame 
As to win a common honour for your colours light or dark— 
Oh! it’s this has made your crew-man 
Such a chivalrous and true man 
Since the day that Father Noah went a-floating in the Ark. 
R. C. L. 





AN EVENING’S TIVOLITY. 


Arter an excellent dinner at the Sibyl Hotel, not far from | 


the Temple, our noble host, Lucvttus, conducted us in his 


chariot to Tivoli, the Tivoli, ‘‘ where, by Hercules!” he | 


exclaimed, ‘‘ you will see some marvellous wrestling, and, by 
Tibur-Thames and Apollo, you will hear discoursed much 
catching music.” In the unavoidable absence of DaNteELENo 
DrurioLano, there is provided for the Tivolian patrons a 
capital and varied entertainment. It is to be regretted 
that we were not in time to hear ‘“‘ Miss Marre Witton, 
Comédienne,”’ just for ‘‘auld acquaintance’’ namesake, and 


equally sorry were we on finding that we were too late for|are permitted to go away unhung! _ at 
the performance of two clever ‘‘ Duettists and Dancers,” the | whom the evidence is doubtful are allowed to remain in 4 
Sisters Asquira. We missed the name of Hrrsert CamPBeEt-|state of suspense (oh, the torture of it!), until their final 


Bannerman from the exceedingly liberal programme issued 


| by the Tivolian management. A charmingly graceful show 
vis that of the ‘Japanese Cherry Blossom Company ”’ of 
\chanteuses et danseuses led by Miss Marcuerite Fisn, a 
|singing, dancing, and quaintly fascinating little sole whom 
the management are very fortunate to have caught. Follow- 
ing in her wake comes Mr. ALBerT WHELAN, set down in the 


| 


bill as a vocalist, though had he been described as a| 


“double whistler’’ (nothing to do with James McNeEm of 
that artistic ilk), it would have been more correct and more 
exciting to the curiosity. His issue of ‘‘ double notes” is 
wonderfully clear and harmonious, and his imitations ex- 
cellent. 
age, came the Imperial Arexanpra Dacmar, who, in the most 
good-natured and condescending bonne enfant manner, 
proceeded to delight her devoted subjects with a topical 
song entitled ‘‘ Dolly Grey,’’ which was rapturously encored. | 

No. 20 was intended to be ‘the hit of the evening,” 
|though, as a matter of fact—it being purely a wrestling 
| match—no hit could possibly be made. GrorcEes HackENscHMInt, 


Down as “19,” and a remarkably fine girl for her | 


‘the champion wrestler of the world,” engaged in three | 


bouts with three separate first-rate bond fide champions of 
other worlds (for there are ‘‘ more worlds than one’’), each 
one of whom gave Master-Champion GerorcEs a considerable 
amount of trouble. Queer to see how they approached one 
another, bending suspiciously, ever on the alert, eye to eye, 
nose to nose, each holding out his right hand, palm open 
upwards, as if offering some alluring morsel as a bait for 
the other to fall into his grip. Not otherwise did Mrs. Boyn, 
in the old song, entice the ducklings with ‘* Dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed.”” Then, when each attempted to 
clutch and grip—*‘‘ to have and to hold ’’—the other, and as 
each, illusive, escaped, and came down, as an item of luggage 
is labelled, ‘“‘this side up—with care,” both champions 
might have muttered, with Macbeth, apostrophising the 
|imaginary dagger, 
“Come, let me clutch thee! 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still; ’”” 
until at last they tumble first into each other’s arms, then | 
on to each others backs, their heads alternately disappearing | 
and re-appearing; up they come, silently wriggling, down 
they go, struggling and striving, the excitement of the 


|audience increasing at every round, until partisans all over 


the house begin to shout advice to their man and to) 
express themselves so strongly that, were it not for the| 
Referee crying ‘‘ Time!” and closing the strife, it seemed as 
if there would have been a considerable probability of the 
entire audience emphasising their opinions in private and 
personal single hand-to-hand wrestling matches. ‘‘ Time!” 
Quite so. Eleven p.m. And so ta-ta to Tivoli. 








WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 
Very soon will be held the Royal Academy Sessions at 


Burlington House. Hundreds of prisoners will anxiously 
await the sentence to be pronounced upon them by the 
Committee of Selection, every member of which is, in his 
judicially artistic capacity, a sort of Judge JEFFREYS oF 
‘Hanging Judge.’’ From this body, as the old song has 
it, ‘‘ A dreadful ar-ray”’ of R.A.’s, are chosen the execu- 
tioners, to whom is entrusted the carrying out of the final 
irrevocable sentence. Only those who have been present at 
a criminal trial, or who have seen the drama of Le Juif 
| Polonais (with Sir Henry Irvine as Mathias) can realise the 
|awful solemnity of the proceedings under the presidency of 
|Chief Justice Sir Epwarp Poynter, P.R.A. Yet how 
‘merciful is this Judicial Bench! The hopelessly condemned 
While those about 





'doom is pronounced, when they are either hung or banished. 
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Semerd Tatfuge. 
Me 


NO SPRING CLEANING. 


Mrs. C-mpb-ll-B-nn-rm-n (the ‘“‘ Char”), ‘‘ AIN’T YOU GOIN’ TO ’AVE NOTHINK DONE THIS YEAR? THE PLACE IS IN A SHOCKIN’ 
STATE !” 
Mr. Br-dr-ck (the Butler), ‘‘ WELL, WE’RE DOIN’ A LITTLE WHITEWASHIN’,—BUT WE WILL NOT HAVE THE CARPETS UP 
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BLESS YE, THAT THERE DOG ’E BE MOST AS CLEVER AS I ARE!” 








OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 


My Baronite honestly confesses he has not read Mr. 
Bernarp Capes’ Plots (MeTHuEeN). Attracted by the name of 
the publisher, who habitually turns out good work, he took 
up the volume and found it further enticing by reason of 
the titles of successive stories. But he came a cropper on 
the second page. Here is a sentence descriptive of one of 
the characters in the first tale: ‘‘ Another evolution, only 
less negative, was of a certain desperate pugnacity that 
derived from a sense of the inhuman justice conveyed in the 
fact that temperamental debility not only debarred him from 
that bold and healthy expression of self that it was his 
nature to wish [What ?], but made him actually appear to 
act in contradiction to his own really sweet and sound 
predilections.”” Dazed by this blow, my Baronite staggered 
through a few more pages, till he came upon the hero, whose 
“soul seemed to pant grey from his lips; his face was 
bloodless and like stone; the devils in his eyes were awake 
and busy as maggots in a wound.’’ Then my Baronite 
softly laid the book on the table and stole away on tiptoe. 

Among the host of Transatlantic writers who have recently 
dealt with the history of our Colonies in what are now known 
as the United States of America, Miss Mary Jonnston, says 
my Nautical Retainer, has a place apart. If we except the 
author of that remarkable novel, Cardigan, there is no one to 
compare her with but herself. Though her new book, Audrey 
(ConsTaBLE), misses something of the fine piquancy and 
high masculine daring of her last—By Order of the Company 
(which also had its setting in Old Virginia)—it has a more 
rounded perfection and the author has here kept more 
closely within the limits of her powers, whose range is still 
astonishingly wide. No braver tucket ever heralded an 
adventurous pageant than the opening chapter of Audrey. 











Yet the book is less a romance of adventure than a moving 
study of the inter-relationship of three characters. Audrey 
herself is so wayward a child of nature, and is placed in an 
environment so remote from common experience, that we 
have to accept her on trust as the pure creation of a charm- 
ing fancy. But it is when we refer the hero to the 
familiar standard set up by other popular romancers that we 
best appreciate Miss Jonyston’s distinction of draughtsman- 
ship. His youthful, irresponsible self-indulgence ; his imper- 
turbable sang-froid ; his distraction of spirit between two 
types of woman, one commanding his complete respect 
without his love, the other his love without, at first, his 
complete respect; the dawn and growth of this desired 
complement to his passion ; these features and developments 
go to make up a figure of irresistible fascination. Other 
characters, such as that of MacLean, who loves well because 
he hates well, are drawn with nice discrimination. If Miss 
Jonnston has a fault it lies in a tendency to abuse her 
unquestionable gift of scenic description by the over- 
elaboration of her background. Her narrative is also 
marred at times by a trick of rhetorical inversion—a 
negative placed after its verb, a verb placed before its 
subject in a dependent sentence. She is singularly free 
from Americanisms, but she allows herself to indulge in one 
example of a very noxious habit now prevailing among her 
countrymen: ‘‘trees that had been felled lest they afford 
cover.’’ Our cousins must learn the distinction between the 
past and present tenses of the subjunctive mood. The 
coloured illustrations in Audrey, both for delicacy of draw- 
ing and refinement of subdued harmony, are an exquisite 
addition to the charm of the book. I commend it with 
absolute confidence to the readers of Punch. No Easter 
holiday should be attempted without it. 

(Nihil obstat) Baron ve B.-W. 
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OUR LAST LINE OF DEFENCE, IF NOT DEFIANCE. 


[After Campbell. . Being the Views of a Private of the 
Inns of Court (“ Devil's Own’) Volunteers. | 


‘ Licuts out!” rang our bugles; the weather was drizzly, 
And deep lay the dark round the Devil his Own, 

As we flung ourselves down on our bedding at Bisley— 
The sleepy to slumber, the wakeful to groan. 


I could hear the low curse of the Common Law sentry, 
Our shield from the peril that prowleth by night, 
As I dozed with my section of militant gentry 
In skirmishing order, undressed by the right. 


With a smile on my conscience—the outcome of duty— 
And blisters that burned at the back of my heel, 

I evoked recollections of laughter and beauty 
In scenes where I once had a succulent meal. 


And I thought of the dear ones that urged me to spare a 
Brief respite of leisure from legal routine 

For a cursory trip to the blue Riviera 
Or Fontainebleau’s woods at the first of the green. 


Had I carelessly yielded to feminine clamour 
And placed before England’s my personal gain, 
T could now have been basking in Italy’s glamour 
Or haunting the splendid Alhambra (in Spain). 


But my ear had been closed to the voice of the charmer, 
My breast was as basalt, my will like a rock ; 

I would up with my rifle and on with my armour 
And out on the warpath at six of the clock. 


For I thought, ‘‘ What if France, at the Easter vacation, 
With Ministers loafing in various lands, 

Should arrive overnight, and from Cannon Street Station 
Ask London at breakfast to hold up her hands ? 


| Donnybrook fight) in a carriage accident. 
| Hare as Sir John Langrish, the Princess’s uncle, to whom 
|she goes when in difficulties (quite an exceptional case this 








| him, and with the yielding French heroine (was she in a 
| play by Onnet ?) he must have exclaimed (for it is evident 
'from the dialogue that he was thinking a good deal in 
French)— 
** Ah! je n’ose point! C’est trop fort pour moi!” 

Now the Princess herself has a pretty little tip-tilted nose, 
| “‘turned up”’ at the idea of snuff, of which commodity she 
| gives a sufficiency, or quantum snuff, both to her faithless 
| spouse and her treacherous friend. This bowrgeoise Princess 
is cleverly played by Miss Irene VanprucH, who seems 
|puzzled to know what precisely to make of the character. 
| And the whimsicality of it all is, that it is not the Princess’s 
| nose that suffers, but the nose of the wicked lady who was 

plotting to put that of the Princess out of joint! So here 
is an unexpected twist given to somebody else’s nose and 
not that of the Princesse de Chalengon (née, or nez, Lanarisu)! 
From this point to the finish, tragedy vanishes, comedy 
| fades away, and farce prevails. 

| The plot, diagnosed, would occupy too much time and 
'space; simply told, it is that the Princess with the tip- 
tilted nose discovers that she has got two “‘ wipers ”’ in the 
-house; one being Mrs. Malpas (well represented by Miss 
|Gertrupe Krivneston), and the other, Mr. Eglinton-Pyne (a 
difficult part amusingly rendered by Mr. Cosmo Srvarr). 
'Mrs. Malpas, who attempts to put the Princess’s nose 
‘out of joint by flirting desperately with the Prince de 
|Chalencon (a perfect performance by Mr. Henry Irvine 
of an imperfectly conceived character) under the very nose 
of the Princess, gets her own nose flattened out like 
a pancake all over her face (as was Pat Murphy’s after a 
Mr. GiLpert 


of a Princess “ going to her uncle’s’’), does nothing in 
particular with consummate skill; and the same may be 








|said of Mr. Vimarr as the chatty doctor, Mr. Pawie 
}as the idiotic Mr. Malpas, of Miss Cartotta Appison as 
| the scandal-loving old lady, and of Miss Ersetwyn ArtHur- 
| Jones, whose rendering, it is fair to add, of an odiously 
ridiculous type of young lady, belonging rather to the period 
of the esthetic craze than to the present day, is decidedly 
clever. 

It is a mistake on the author’s part to show a country 
| gentleman, ‘‘so English, you know” as is Sir John Langrish, 
| acting towards even such a cad as Mr. Eglinton-Pyne proves 
“RB ‘ , himself after the fashion of a French aristocrat of the 

ut we want no reward for the service we bring them, | Louis Quinze period; for this he does when, instead of 
Who, safe in our keeping, lie warm in their beds ; | quietly telling the butler to “‘ see Mr. Pyne safely out of the 
And our single and lofty revenge is to fling them | house,” he summons a game-keeper and two of his men to 
Live coals from the kitchen to wear on their heads ‘act as ‘‘chuckers-out”’ and, three bullies to one flabby little 

® % % % /man, soundly to thrash the wretched creature who, in his 
So I dreamed till the blast of the blatant reveille ; | way, is a variant of Taropore Hoox’s Jack Brag. The indig- 
Then rose from my pallet, one uniform ache, nant old Louis Quinze Marquis, treating Mr. Eglinton-Pyne 
And repaired to parade with a vacuous beille ‘as mere canaille, would have summoned his domestiques 
For England and home and my honour at stake. O.8. | with, ‘‘ [ci et promptement, vous autres! Qu’on me jette ce 
dréle & la rue, aprés Vavoir batonné comme il faut!” 
‘* Alors, Irene (Vanbrugh) poussa un cri d’horreur,” 


‘Ah! pitié, pitié, mon oncle! ” 


‘But if only they hear that our corps is in fettle 
Scarce thirty miles off from their line of retreat, 
They will certainly shrink from essaying the mettle 

Of us who have never acknowledged defeat. 


“Yet ’tis we that Officials regard as a burden, 

A raw, ineffective, civilian police ; 
They would stint us and starve us, forgetting the guerdon 
Rome gave to her loyal, if amateur, geese. 


>? 


i 








A POINTLESS NOSE. 


(At the Duke of York's Theatre.) “For which overhaul’? your Guy C#ANTEPLEURE, cher 


Wuew Mr. Henry Avtnor Jones got The Princess’s Nose 
out of his own head and took it in hand, was it not evident | 
to the talented but persistently wilful holder thereof that | 
the point, previously manifest to his own unclothed eye, had 
become entirely obscured? Did he think that by tweaking 


the Princess’s nose, causing its possessor to suffer acutely, 
he could bring tears to the eyes of a sympathetic audience? 
This nasal idea evidently seized upon Henry Autor and 
stuck to him as persistently as did the head of King Cuar.es 
THe First to Mr. Dick. 








The obsession was too strong for 





Maitre Henrt Arruur, “et quand on l’a trouvé, notez-le 
bien!’ comme dit M. le Capitaine Cuttle. 

By the way, as the story is modern and we are shown the 
manners and customs of quite a modern country house 
party, how is it that, where the nose is so prominent, 
‘“Bridge”’ is not in evidence? Might we not have had 
some music introduced into the Amateur Theatricals, say 
from Nosé in Egitto? or could not the Princess have given us 
‘“‘a little thing of her own” to an accompaniment on the 
“‘ gay catarrh’’? In answer to such questions, Henry AuTHOR 
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will probably reply by imitating, 
figuratively of course, the action of 
Incoupssy’s little vulgar boy who 
“Put his thumb unto his nose and spread his | 
fingers out.” | 
Allowing that Henry Avuraor knows | 
his own business best, it may be fairly | 
asked whether, if The Princess’s Nose | 
had had a turn on the grindstone, it | 
could not have been considerably | 
shortened and sharpened ? | 
Well-meaning critical friends might | 
have jocosely ‘‘ pulled Henry Avrsor’s | 
leg,” but he would still have kept firm | 
hold of this nose until it came off, as | 
it did on the first night, and he will subse- | 
quently find himself with a piece on his | 
hands. But what doesit matter? Our 
Henry Autnor has so excellent a record 
with his Liars, Rebellious Susan, Dane- 


ing Girl, and other plays, that no doubt 4 
it will not be long before he ‘ follows | 7m 


his nose’’ with a big success. 








PHILLIPS v. HALSBURY. 


Dear Mr. Ponca,—Can you allow me | 
space wherein to prove, what has long | 
been suspected by Baconians, that the | 
plays attributed to Mr. SrerHen Pairs | 
were really written by Lord Chancellor 
Hatspury? The chain of evidence runs 
thus :-— 

1. Lord Harssury, Lord Chancellor: | 
ef. Lord Bacon. 

2. SrepHen Paituirs, self-styled drama- | 
tist and ex-actor: ef. Wituiam Swak- | 
SPEARE. 

3. The ingrained tendency of Lord 
< agemaaes to write other people’s| 
plays. 


4. The antecedent improbability that) _ 


Mr. StepHeN Paituips, who for six years | 
mixed with none but travelling actors, | 
and then (see Jonn Lanyg’s biography) 
became an army coach, should have 
acquired that knowledge of kings, 
heroes, heroines, nobles, palaces, &c., 
displayed in Ulysses,*Herod, and Paolo 
and Francesca. 

5. Per contra, the intimate and 
protracted association of Lord Hatspury 
with Royalty, peers, and all manner of 
magnates, including JosEPHUs. 

6. The extraordinary resemblance 
between the Prologue to Ulysses and 
the proceedings of a Cabinet Council. 

7. References in the above-mentioned 
plays betokening a knowledge of law 
which it is impossible that Mr. Paiturs 
could have acquired. For example :— 


(i.) “ And yonder sack ” [i.e. Woolsack]. 
Herod, p. 114, 


(ii.) “ Sire, if this insolence unpunished go, 
We soon shall lack all reverence below 
Prologue to Ulysses. 
—a clear allusion to contempt of court. 
8. Reference to ‘‘a sort of war” in 
Herod, p. 124, where we read ‘“‘I have 
outspanned life.” ‘| 
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Ce. SCH PA 
She. ‘‘ It’s VERY GOOD OF YOU TO COME WITH ME. Do YOU ALWAYS SEE PEOPLE HOME 
THAT CALL AT YOUR HOUSE?” 

He. ‘‘I GENERALLY DO IF THEY’RE GIRLS. 
AFTER THEM, ’SPECIALLY IF IT’S A BIT LATE.” 


‘Cos, YOU SEE THEY NEED A MAN TO LOOK 





9. The remarkable fact that there To Correspondents. 
are precisely the same number of letters | 


6 Vanw om ?? . 
in Harpisce Girrorp and Srepuen|,, 4," YOUNG Stupenr”’ writes to ask 
Secsee. 1 am. dene fle | ‘‘ Who was Cactus?’ Cactus was one of 
—e ’ ’ 


. : the flower of the Roman Patricians. He 
ee’ B amend Brss, | W@8 known as a Sprig of Nobility. His 
"| motto was ‘* Sic Romanus tu scis,”’ and 
he flourished a good deal about 25 .v.o. 

AnotHer American Trust?—At the [Vide Dr. Punch’s Classical Dictionary 
Inter-University Sports on the 2lst|of Quite Proper Names. | 
Cambridge lost the odd event to Oxford| ‘‘ SuaconspeaRE”’ asks, ‘‘ Was Othello 
and C*®. If the C%. (from America)'a Yorkshire Moor?” There is hardly 
had been absent, the result would have | anything in the text to warrant such 
been Oxford four events, Cambridge | an assumption ; but, on the other hand, 
five; but as he was there his Weight | Saaksrgare’s silence as to Yorkshire has 
(so to put it) turned the balance. | to be reckoned with.—Ep. 
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RUGGERSOCCY. 
“Now, if you're ready for the poem,” 
Dumpty. 
** Please begin,”’ said ALIcr. 


** Well, don’t interrupt,” said Humpty-Dumpty, “‘ because 


it ought to go straight on. It’s like this.” 


*Twas Britig, and the islish boves 

Did scrove and pimmage in the scrog, 
All sweasy were the muddidoaves 

And the line-umps outwog. 


“Tt ’s very difficult,” said Atice. 

** Don’t interrupt,”’ said Humpty-Dumpty. 

“But, please, what's Britig and the other things?” 
Auice asked. 


‘‘T should have thought everybody would easily under- 


stand,” replied Humpty-Dumpty. ‘‘* Britig’ means any time 
or place, because the sun never sets on the British Empire. 


And ‘islish boves’ are a sort of John Bulls that play foot- | 
ball on an island, and they scrag and shove and push | 


and scrimmage in all weathers, sun, cold, rain, or fog, 
or all four together, which is ‘scrog’;. and then they 
all get sweltering and greasy and muddy, and the umpires 
on the touch lines keep waving flags; that’s why it says 
they ‘outwog.’ And the rest of it is quite simple ; so don’t 
interrupt again.” 

“T’ll try not to,” 
please ?”’ 

** Like this,’”’ said Humpty-Dumpty. 


said Auice. ‘‘How does it go on, 


** Beware the Ruggersoc, my son, 

The feet that kick, the arms that clutch, 
Beware the foul-foul bird and shun 

The flukious kick-in-touch ! ”’ 


He took his typal yost in hand ; 

Long time the gamesome foe he sought ; 
So rested he by the dumdum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in khakish thought he stood, 
The Ruggersoc, with eyes of flame, 

Came piffling by in bulgeous mood, 
And footled as it came. 


*‘ What ho! what ho!” and to and fro 
His typal yost went snickersnack, 
He left the Ruggersoc for dead 
And went gig-lamping back. 


** And hast thou slain the Ruggersoc ? 
Come to my arms, my kiplish boy ! 
O rudyous day! Callooh! Callay!” 

He gloatled in his joy. 
& & o & 
"Twas Britig, and the islish boves 
Still seroved and pimmaged in the scrog ; 
All sweasy were the muddidoaves 
And the line-umps outwog. 


“Well?” said Humpty-Dumpty after a long pause. 

“Is that all?”’ asked Atice, as she put her hand politely 
in front of her mouth. 

‘All!’ cried Humpty-Dumpty. ‘Can’t you see that 
we've got back to the place we started from? ”’ 

‘ ‘ he didn’t really kill the Ruggersoc?” ALIcE 
asked. 

‘Nothing like it,” said Humpty-Dumpty. ‘He only 
broke his typing machine against the Ruggersoccy’s nice 
hard head, that’s all.’’ 

‘T think it’s a very beautiful poem,”’ said ALicr. 


said Humpty- | 








| GEMS OF THE FIRST WATER-COLOURISTS. 


(Selected specimens for the guidance of visitors to the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours, Piccadilly. Eighty- 
seventh Exhibition.) 

43. ‘Entrance to Dunkerque Harbour.” 
Hayes, R.H.A., R.I. One of the best. 
about it that reminds one of the place. 

49. ‘‘ Portrait of. Mrs. H. H.” Not silent ‘‘H,” but a 
speaking likeness. Shall we have, also from the Hand of 
‘Hat Hurst, R.I., portraits of “Signor C. C.,” ‘ Doctor 

D. D.,” “MM. F. H. on his G. G.”’ and then a striking one 
showing a Naiad just entering the water, and a Dryad with 
towel, just after the bathe, entitled, modestly, “* O! O!"? 
|Then on to 512, “ Portrait of a Lady,” also by Hat Hurst. 

‘** What, HaL! How now, Mad Wag?” Why this invidious 

distinction between 49 and 512? 

160. H.G. Hewrtt’s ‘ Wasted Melody ”’ is full of humour. 
The poor blind minstrel is piping at the broken-down door of 
a dilapidated cottage. Not a soul to listen to him. It isa 
sad picture for any actor to contemplate, as it may forcibly 
remind him of some unlucky occasion when he “ played to 
an empty house.” 

192. Tom Browne, R.I., who is one of “the Elect,” 
shows a young Dutchman and his young Dutchesse in 
rather misty weather. He is giving her some of his sauce 
hollandaise, and she is “ not taking any, thank you.” It 
might be appropriately called ‘‘ Our Young Dutch.” 

27. ‘‘Enthroned”’ is a puzzler, by J. Epwarp Goopatt. 
Does it represent ‘‘ The Lady of Banbury Cross ”’ (she doesn’t 
look particularly cross—‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger’”’) 
as she sat for her portrait, ‘“‘ with rings on her fingers,” 
while awaiting the arrival of an expert chiropodist to tell her 
what on earth that great blue excrescence is on a toe of her 
‘right foot ? 
| 220. A charming picture by Cuartes P. Sarton, R.I., 
iealled “The Fairy’s Hunt.” But what is this child- 
'fairy hunting? Or is it a babe being hunted by fairies? 
\Is it a mortal babe at all, or is it only symbolical of a 
|‘* little spirit and water ?”’ 
| 225. As near perfection as possible are these ‘‘ White 
Horses’’ from Neptune’s stable, by Hety Sirs, wild and 
restive, yet well broken. 
| 251. ‘‘For All the World to See.” W. H. C. Groome 
depicts a lover cutting his lady’s initials on a tree ‘‘ while 
|she waits.’’ Suggestive of future bride-Groome ? 
| 264. This is simply first-rate. Every one knows—or if 
| they don ’t they ought to know—the fish market at Boulogne, 
}and the fisher-women, from the age of ninety downwards. 
Here they are, a pair of mer-women; affiché’d by Dvnier 
| Harpy, R.I., all alive O! The old one up to any amount of 
| wrinkles in the trade, the buxom middle-aged one ready to 
_give as good as and better than she gets, sell her fish and 

enjoy her lark, as the case may be. And then the fish! 
|The artist has caught them perfectly. These fish and these 
| fisher-women ought not to be long in the market! 

348. Excellent is Maurice Ranpat’s ‘‘ A South-Wester.’ 

| None but an uncommonly good sailor can behold this 

unmoved. 

| 373. Once more ashore with James Orrock, R.I. O’er- 

| rock, far away from sea coast, walking leisurely, trotting, 

and coming to the gentle ‘‘ Amble, near Warkworth” (“ well 
worth the wark”’) ‘‘in Northumberland.” Delightful, restful, 
| sweet ! 

| 451. Two equestrians, a lover and his lass, mounted on 

} 


By Epwy 
Just that Haze 








one horse, encounter a stilted comedian, or, to be accurate, 
a mountebank on stilts, followed by the drum and pipes. 
On this, Gorpon Browne, R.I., colourist and humorist, 
comments with the quotation, ‘‘Thou com’st in such 4 
questionable shape!’’ Perhaps the subtle artist intended | 
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us to understand that these two specta- 
tors retained their seats during the per- 
formance. 

496. After the above exciting scene 
how pleasant it is to settle down with 
Epuuxo G. Warren, R.1. “ On the River 
Dart, near Holne Chase, Devon.” A| 
haven of perfect rest. And having 
hither come, we take the rest and leave 
the remainder. Go early in the morn- 
ing, if fine weather, for the water-colours 
seem far fresher then, and at all events 
the eyes—that is if you mind your eyes | 
—are clearer. | 











WINTER AND THE POETS. 
Some to soft Spring bring adjectival 





praise, 
Others to Autumn with her drop- 
ping dews, 
Others delight in Summer’s widening 


Only do we inclement Winter choose. 
Not for his frosty breath or lucent 
snows, 

His slippery ways, his crisp and nim- 
ble airs, | 

Or for his playful habit every time | 

We venture forth of touching up our nose, | 
But that a charter for a verse he 
bears— 

In winter one expects a little rime! | 


days ; | 








THOUGHTS ON SHOW SUNDAY. | 
} 


(By One who has to be in Fifty Studios | 
at the same time.) 

March 21st.—Next Sunday is “ Out- | 
siders’ Show Day,” when one par- | 
ticularly wants to be out of town to| 
see if there are any primroses in| 
the railway cuttings on the Dover 
line — and there are several dozen 
invitations for that afternoon on the 
mantelpiece marked ‘“‘ Pictures, 3 to 6 
o'clock’’ ... Well, duty calls, whether 
here or in South Africa, and a “drive ”’ | 
must clearly be organised, or a circular 
tour round London, or something Boyle- 
Rochean. Let me see, where are the 
chief objectives? Tite Street (Chelsea), 
Pembroke Gardens, Bedford 
Adelaide Road, Eton Avenue, Haver- | 
stock Hill, St. Paul’s Studios, Orme 
Square, Abbey Road, William Street, 
Bedford Gardens, Maida Vale, King’s 
Road, Sutherland Avenue, Victoria 
Street, Brunswick Square, St. John’s 
Wood, Little Holland Road, The Avenue 
(Fulham), Finchley Road, Bolton Studios, 
Pembroke Studios, Onslow Studios, 
Stratford Studios, and a score of other 
coteries. This will require manage- 
ment. With a quick cab, a sketch plan of 
the route, a fair wind and an occasional 
pick-me-up, I think we may reckon on 
twenty seconds with each artist. 

This will mean, on an average, four 








Park, | 














\ 





Loafer. ‘‘ ANY CHANCE OF A JOB 0’ WORK ’ERE, MISTER?” 
Foreman, ‘‘No. WE'RE NOT WANTING ANY MORE HANDS NOW.” 
Loafer. ‘‘ WELL, THE LITTLE BIT 0’ WORK J’D DO WOULDN’T MAKE NO DIFFERENCE!” 








— — — eee 








seconds for each picture. Which is, in day; also to make sure of the difference 
certain cases, quite long enough. |between the Glasgow and Newlyn 
A few of these precious moments must | schools, and to look up Barbizon, Cinque- 
be deducted for salutations, personal | cento and so forth, in the encyclopedia. 
enquiries, condolences on bad hangings,| A good deal of horse-power, not to 
abuse of the British climate, tea, cigar-| speak of foot-pounds and shoe-leather, 
ettes, skirmishes with children and! promises to be used up over this Rund- 
critics, platitudes, comments on the | reise, which would be obviated if only 
painter’s brilliant past and still more the artists would pool their shows and 
glowing future, parting jokes where hold a combined private view, say in 
advisable, and not more than three Olympia. 
allusions apiece to the Coronation. On second thoughts, can one do 
It would be as well, meanwhile, to justice after all to so many geniuses in 
pick up a few fresh flowers of art- one afternoon? . . 
jargon, ‘‘values’’ and ‘“ tonality,’’ 


‘“*key”’ and ‘‘ genre’’ having had their and the circular of Easter excursions ! 





Ah, here is the Continental Bradshaw | 
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Rector. *‘Way, Docron, WHERE ARE YOU OFF TO? 


I THOUGHT THE MEET WAS DOWN AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 
Doctor, ‘‘ WELL, THE FACT 18, I’VE GOT A PATIENT UP HERE THAT I MUST SEE, AND THE HOUNDS ARE CERTAIN TO COME THIS 
WAY.’ Rector. ‘‘1 see. KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, EH?” 

















THE AUTHOR’S GUIDE. 
V. “Literary Year Book, 1902,’’ passim. 
apologies to Mr. W. S. Gilbert.) 


Ir you 're anxious for to shine in the literary line and to live 
upon your pen, 

You must write up racy pars on our operatic stars and our 
leading public men, 

You must pierce their penetralia, indulge in personalia and 
give us spicy stuff— 

The truth of it don’t matter if it’s only idle chatter that is 
impudent enough. 

| And everyone will say, 

As you go your inky way, 

‘Tf he can take a hansom cab when a "bus must do for me, 

Why, what a very singularly smart young man this smart 
young man must be!” 


With grateful 








| Having trained imagination by this course of education, you 
will take with eager zest 
| To the universal fashion, writing tales of plot and passion 
with a strong love interest, 
You will pile up lots of pathos, high as Pelion on Athos, 
while a murder always tells, 
| But the sine qua, my friend, is the usual happy end to the 
tune of marriage bells. 
And everyone will say, 
As you go your conventional way, 
“Tf he can think of sensational plots which never would 
occur to me, 
Why, what a very singularly fertile man this fertile man 
must be!” 





You must never publish aught that’s provocative of thought, 
nor labour the finishing file 
To endanger your position by the very least suspicion of 
distinction in your style, 
You must never vex your noddle with a classic for a model, 
nor revive the dead, dead past, 
No, and never, never write any syllable which might, by a 
freak of fortune, last. 
And everyone will say, 
As you go your ephemeral way, 
“If he can write from an empty brain, which would very 
much appeal to me, 
Why, what a very up-to-date kind of youth this kind of 
youth must be!” 





THE CONTRACTOR’S LOT. 
Waev the enterprising B-ret’s busy bergling, 
And contracting daily, daily doth expand, 
He loves to hear the oxen fal] a-gurgling, 
As they drag the bullock-waggons through the sand. 
His delight he can with difficulty smother 
When the War Office has business to be done— 
Ah, take one consideration with another, 
A contractor’s lot’s a very happy one. 
When the War Office has business to be done, 
The contractor’s lot ’s a very happy one. 








Aw Invauip Excuse.—Mr. Jones regrets that he is unable 
to accept Mrs. Borenam’s kind invitation to luncheon for this 
day three weeks, as he is engaged to attend a funeral on 





that date. 
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AU REVOIR! 


Arrs-r B-ur-r. “‘ YOU TWO STAY WHERE YOU ARE. WE’LL PICK YOU UP AGAIN WHEN 
WE COME BACK.” 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 









TNE AMENITIES OF DEBATE. TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


| House of Commons, Mareh 17th.— 
| Well known that it is the duty of an 
| Opposition to oppose. The necessity 
| weighs heavily upon the Party in the 
|House of Commons. His Majesty’s 
| Opposition could almost be happy if it 
were not that from time to time sense of 
duty and of the fitness of things sug- 
gests a Vote of Censure. Immediate, 
inevitable result is to close up Minis- 
terial ranks, while fresh fissures are 
|Tiven in their own. Not since the 
famous Cawtry resolution was moved 
has House been in such doleful dumps 
as to-night. Yet if ever opportunity was 
provided by a Government for a united, 
well-led Opposition to smite them hip 
and thigh, the story of the War Office 
Contracts creates it. To-night, as here- 
tofore, not a voice is raised on Ministerial 
side (save from the Treasury Bench) in 
extenuation, much less defence, of the 
great Hungarian Horse Deal or the 
bargain with the Cold Storage Com- 
pany. 

Sark, watching Don José listening to 
Broprick making the best of his case, 
whispered, ‘‘ Tosy, mio, I would willingly 
give to the poor a quarter's cheque of 
EssE Coiiincs’s salary to see Don Jost 
sitting on the other side of the Table, 
ready to spring up and reply to the 
War Minister on the whole case. I 
don’t believe the Ministry would survive 
his speech a week. He has his com- 
pensations; but they must be large 
indeed to console him for not being in 








Opposition during the past two years. 
He is, alack for Liberalism, on the other 
side.” 

Attack on Ministerial position led 
by Cawmet-Bannerman. A very good 
speech he made; moderate in tone, 
judicial in manner, convincing in cita- 
tion of indisputable facts. But no wave 
of enthusiasm ran along Opposition 
Benches. When he sat down, House, 
by no means crowded, emptied ; at nine 
o'clock, progress of debate on Vote of 
Censure, moved by Leader of Oppo- 
sition, was nearly stopped by count out. 

Business done.—C.-B. moves for Com- 
mittee of Enquiry on War Office Con- 
tracts. Government reply, ‘‘ Why, cer- 
t’nly ; sort of thing we ought to do, dear 
boy. No one more anxious than we for 
full enquiry; only not just yet. Wait 
till the clouds roll by. Then, as 
Rosesery says, we shall all be in such 
a state of jubilation that no one will 
care about trifles like the Hungarian 
Horse Deal or the Cold Storage Com- 
pany with its more than a million profit 
on a year’s transactions. If they do 
care, nothing practical can result from 
enquiry made at that epoch. Might 
just as well appoint Committee to 
enquire into the cause and effect of the 
last eclipse of the moon. We ’ve nothing 
to hide; nothing to fear from full 
enquiry; we are in fact dying for it. 
Only not just yet. Wait till the ‘sort 
of war’ is really over. Then, if any of 
you are still alive, come and ask for 





Committee or Commission, and you shall 
have either or both.” 

Tuesday night.— The Memper ror SaRK 
is old enough to have sat in the House 
with the father of the present Financial 
Secretary to the War Office. In fact he 
confides to me that he was the inventor 
of a little joke that had much vogue in 
the mid-seventies. Frep STaNntey, as the 
sixteenth Earl of Dersy was styled 
twenty-seven years ago, held the very 
office his son and heir now adorns. As 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
F. S. was: put up to make his maiden 
official speech in connection with the 
Regimental Exchanges Bill. A modest 
man, abashed by his prominence, he 
floundered fearfully. Dizzy sat behind 
with arms folded, head bent down, but 
eyes anxiously fixed on the form of the 
younger son of the statesman who had 
done much to establish his own fortune. 
When the callow Minister seemed to be 
in imminent danger of finally sticking 
in the mud, Dizzy’s voice (so the story 
ran), was heard encouragingly quoting, 
**On, STanEy, on!”’ 

No need for such incentive in case 
of the Srantey who to-night, after 
interval of more than a quarter 
of a century, stands at the Table, 
spokesman of the War Office. Rather 
is suggested the second clause in 
the famed last words of Marmion, 
‘“‘ Charge, CuesTer, charge!’’ as more in 
Lord Srantey’s way. If criticism be 
called for it would be in direction of 
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friendly advice to stem the torrent of 
his speech. Too often it flows down 
like the waters of Lodore, making it 
difficult to catch the full purport of his 
remarks. This mannerism, born of con- 
stitutional habit, that endears him to 
both sides of the House. He is almost 
cholericly honest; fans consuming fire 


of scorn for anything mean or low. His} 


grandfather was known as the ‘“‘ Rupert 
of debate.’”” Our Lord Stanzey is the 
Heavy Dragoon of the Question Hour. 


| 
| 





Heavily armed,fully accoutred, mounted 
on a steed not made in Hungary, he rides 
at and rides down Members opposite who, 
under thin disguise of a question, 
attempt to insinuate personal charges 
against soldiers in the field or officials 
at Pall Mall. 

To-night essayed his longest speech 
in debate. A hard task to extenuate 
War Office complicity in contracts, | 
whether for dead meat or live horses. 
STaNLEY’s untutored speech more effec- 
tive in this direction than the more 
elaborate harangue of his chief at the 
War Office or of his Commander in 
Downing Street. A_ bluffly-spoken, 
shrewdly -argued discourse, displaying 
business-like contempt for theological 
differences as influencing Meat Contracts, 
or racial prejudices coming between a 
Department and the cheapest horses in 
the market. Almost persuaded the 
House that, with Sr. Joun Broprick in 
Pall Mall and KitcHeyer in Pretoria, 
‘“‘all’s right with the world.” 

Business done.— Vote of Censure 
moved from front Opposition Bench | 
swiftly runs up Ministerial majority 
from normal level of 130 to actual 
record of 155. ‘There is an old con- 
stitutional axiom that the king can| 
do no wrong. Seems to me,” says} 
Sark, ‘‘to be now transferred to the | 
Ministry. Certainly, judging by votes 
of Commons, it appears that the Govern- 
ment can do no wrong.” 

Thursday night.—Few things more 
striking than the business-like fashion 
in which the House sets itself about the 
process of suspending a Member. Might 
justifiably write on its business cards, | 
**Suspensions made whilst you wait.’’ | 
Jous Ditton having in_ emphatic} 
language conveyed his impression that | 
an observation falling from the lips of | 
the Colonial Secretary was lacking in | 
the quality of veracity, the Speaker | 
‘‘named’’ him before he quite knew | 
where he was. Prince ARTHUR was at 
the table moving the resolution ordering | 
his suspension, and the House was | 
cleared for a division. 

Talk about the changefulness of an| 
April day, it’s nothing to the possi-| 
bilities of the House of Commons. One 





moment we have Don Jost quietly| examiners for the degree of Bachelor of 
showing cause for his faith in the future} Music, Pt. TI... . 


of South Africa; the next Jonn Ditton | 


is on his feet saying bad words, and the 
thronged floor of the House is tossing 
in tumult, like the sea on which a 
cyclone has swept down. 

Next to the suddenness of the out- 
break is the completeness of the return 
tocommon-place calmness. Interrupted 
by the remark hinted at, Don Jos, 
halting midway in a sentence, resumed 
his seat. Meanwhile there was the 





violent scene; the uproar of cheers and 
counter cheers; the division and the! 
suspension of a Member. Drt1oy having | 








NN 


Be 
“Oo 


The Heavy Dragoon 
Lord 


of the Question Hour. 
St-nl-y. 


retired amid frantic cheers from his | 
compatriots, Don Jos& again appeared 
at the Table. 

“As I was going to say when I was 
interrupted,’’ he remarked, just as if a 
fly had settled on his nose, he had 
stopped to brush it off and was now 
continuing his speech. 

Business done.—Joun Dion sus- 
pended. 





MR. PUNCH’S LITERARY LIMERICKS. 


AN ingenious person called Crockett 
Ascended to fame like a rocket, 

His Minister (Stickit) 

Was such a good trick, it 
Expanded the publisher’s pocket. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
“Te following have satisfied the 





H. Huw, B.A., non-collegiate.”’ 


THE COMMON COMPLAINT. 


(‘‘A man cannot be happy in politics.”—My, 
Barton.) 
‘* Bid politics go, 
If you want to be happy.” 
Tis a Premier’s mot, 
“ Bid politics go!” 
And he ought to know. 
So remember, old chappie, 
Bid politics go, 
If you want to be happy. 


‘Bid Art a good day, 

If you want to be happy.”’ 
So painters all say, 
‘Bid Art a good day,” 
For she wears you away. 

So remember, old chappie, 
Bid Art a good day, 

If you want to be happy. 


“‘ Never dip pen in ink, 

If you want to be happy.” 
So writers all think, 
‘* Never dip pen in ink,” 
Tf you do, you will sink. 

So remember, old chappie, 
Never dip pen in ink, 

If you want to be happy. 


** Avoid stock and share, 

If you want to be happy.” 
Financiers declare, 
‘* Avoid stock and share,” 
For money means care. 

So remember, old chappie, 
Avoid stock and share, 

If you want to be happy. 


“‘ Kat mash while you may, 
If you want to be happy.” 
Contented pigs say, 
‘* Eat mash while you may,” 
"Tis the only safe way. 
So remember, old chappie, 
Eat mash while you may 
If you want to be happy. 








THE FREAKISH HIPPODROME. 


Amone recent attractions at the 
London Hippodrome has been a one- 
legged cyclist. Forthcoming _per- 
formers who guarantee to give the 
audience a turn include the following 
stars :— 

Sr. Lecer, the armless ping-pong 
champion, who will play three matches 
simultaneously blindfold. 

Catmapy, the legless jockey, in his 
unparalleled equestrian act, when he 
will bestride fourteen bare-backed 
Basuto remounts abreast. 

Looney, the idiot impersonator, who 
will give imitations of all the leading 
actor-managers. 

Uv, the deaf baritone, who will 
sing (in a different key from the accom- 
panist) at 3 and 8. 





——— 
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THEY MUSTN’T HIT BELOW THE BELT!” 


‘*MAN HALF-KILLED IN A GLOVE FIGHT,” 


I WONDER WHICH HALF If WAS, BosBIE?” 


‘‘Wuy, THE TOP HALF, SILLY, 


Papa (reading paper to Mamma). 
**PooR MAN! 


Jessie, 
Bobbie. 
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MR. PUNCH’S REPRINTS. 


[Fired by the private example of the Times and Globe, Mr. Punch has 
explored the archives of our leading journals and reviews, and has much 
pleasure in publishing the results of his labours among the old files (/abor 
lima }- 


From ‘‘ The Spectator” of 878 A.D., April 1st. 
Tue situation in Athelney is no doubt serious, but we see 


no cause for screaming. The news which arrives as we go 
to press, that King A®trrep has lost an entire convoy of 


| cakes, need not be taken to argue strategic inefficiency on the 


| had no calf to his leg. 





| take the Dieppe-Newhaven route. 





part of the Commander-in-Chief. No great man is free from 
weakness. The most splendidly fearless man the present 
writer ever knew was tortured by the consciousness that he 
We are. therefore quite unconvinced 
by the arguments of those who clamour for the supersession 
of AStrrep by Prince Buraren. 
roeans certain that the sacrifice of the convoy may not have 
been a skilful ruse. Indeed, one of the despatches states 
that the provisions in question were quite uneatable, whence 
one may infer that the Danes, who are notorious for their 
voracity, will not have indulged their appetites with 
impunity. Secondly, these hasty changes savour of panic. 
To adopt a homely metaphor, because the bootboy has come 
late one morning, you don’t give his job to the lady’s maid. 
Depend upon it, ASurrep has good reasons to show for his 
apparent negligence. Meantime, we shall continue in and 
out of season to insist on the urgent need of enrolling all 
able-bodied serfs in village archery clubs, on the under- 
standing that any man who can hit a crow at fifty yards on 
Sunday afternoon shall be entitled to an old-age pension of 
ten groats a week, to commence at the age of 65. 


From ‘‘ Truth” of 1066, September 20th. 
_ The statement that the Duke of Normanpy will cross from 
St. Valery to Pevensey, which has been made in some 
uninstructed quarters, is of course dictated by crass ignor- 
ance. I have the best authority for announcing that he will 
It has been stated also 
that the King resents the Duke’s visit as inopportune, and 
will be at no pains to disguise his true feelings. This again 
is the usual farrago of rubbish which one has come to expect 
from so-called official organs. Asa matter of fact King Harotp 
welcomes the Duke’s approach, and entertains not the 
shadow of enmity towards him. The story that the King 
will advance to Hastings to meet him is, however, pure 
invention. 
From the ‘‘ World” of 1419, November 10th. 
Cetesrities AT Home.—No. 003. 
Sir Richard Whittington at the Mansion House. 


A pull at the massive bell-handle of the private door of 
the official residence of the Chief Magistrate elicits a triple 
bob major, easily recognisable as the historic peal that bade 
our host to “turn again.’’ It is quickly answered by a 
stately footman, and one has hardly had time to admire his 
fine development of calf before one is ushered into his 
Lordship’s ante-room. Here all is bustle and life: franklins 
and scriveners passing in and out, mercers waiting to display 
their wares; on the left a pardoner chatting with a 
sumpnour; on the right a reeve exchanging gossip with a 
manciple. At last our turn comes, and we are shown into 
the presence of the thrice-elected Lord Mayor. Our host, 
by whose side his famous cat, just recovering from her 
eighteenth family, greets us with a friendly claw, is a man 
in the prime of life, pleasant in manner. We note that he 
is dressed in pink fleshings and that he carries a bundle on 
a walking stick over his back; and we are in no way sur- 
prised when he breaks into a coon song and dance. While 
he is thus performing we have leisure to examine the room, 


In the first place it is by no| 





and to notice on the wall a charming oil sketch of Lady | 
Wuittincton, better known perhaps by her maiden name of | 
Atice Firzwarren, and a series of Kitcat portraits of her | 
husband’s feline Egeria at various stages of her nine illus- | 
trious lives. On the mantelpiece... . 

(cetera desunt.) | 


From the ‘‘ Matrimonial News” of 1542, February 14th. 


Elderly widower wishes to meet with young lady to soothe | 
| his aching heart. Is of the highest rank, inclined to corpu- 

| lence, aged fifty. Has already been married seven times, but 

still retains illusions. Will send portrait (by Horsei) if 

return guaranteed. Address, H. R., Hampton Court. 





From the “‘ Daily News”’ of June 21st, 1815. 

(By Our Military Critic.) | 
| ‘Though the official despatches claim a great victory for the | 
| Allied Forces at Waterloo, it simply leaps to the eyes of | 
anyone who can read between the lines that the action has | 
been both costly and indecisive. As we have constantly had 
occasion to point out during the Peninsular War, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON is no strategist, and had it not been for the | 
heroic bravery of the Belgians, the British army would have 
been annihilated by the French. Holding as we do that this 


would have saved the cofintry from incalculable misery, we 


cannot conceal our chagrin at the escape of our Commander- 
in-Chief from well-merited disaster. As for the defeat of the 


@ prisoner at Versailles. 








THE TRUTHFUL YOUTHFUL GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER. 


An article in the Lancet on ‘“‘The Study of Minor 
Ailments”’ reveals theinexperience of ‘the young practitioner, 
fresh from hospital work,’’ in these trifling complaints. ‘‘ He 
is called upon to deal with some common ailment of which he 


his days of pupilage.” For the use of such medical men 
we venture to give the following dialogues, suited to various 
ailments. As we are not experts it is possible that some 
unimportant inaccuracies may be discovered in the medical 
terms : 


SceneE—The consulting-room of Mr. Aiken Payne, M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., ‘“‘ at home 2 to 4 daily.’’ Enter a patient, a 
young lady, limping. 

The Doctor (bowing gravely). How do you do? Please sit 
down. You need not describe your symptoms. From the 
way you walk I see at once that you are suffering from 
spasmodic malformation of the tendo Achillis complicated 
with gangrenous secondary dislocation of the big toe. You 
will, of course, agree to the amputation of your foot ? 

Young Lady (aghast). Oh, how dreadful! I had no idea of 
such a thing. Do you really mean it? I thought it was a 
very bad chilblain. 

Doctor (more gravely). I will examine the foot. Ah, now 
see it, I believe you are right. There is nothing to be 

one. 

Young Lady (horrified). Nothing to be done? Is my case 
hopeless? Shall I be a cripple for life? Tell me! Tell 
me! Let me know the worst. 

Doctor. Oh, no! There is nothing to be done, because the 
chilblain will go away of itself. I know that from experience. 
So glad to reassure you. -bye ! 

[Exit young lady, wreathed in smiles. 








i 


war is a crime, and that timely submission to Napo.goy | 


Old Guard—Sapristi ! we flatly refuse to believe it. As we 
go to press a cheering rumour reaches us that WELLINGTON is | 


has often heard, from which, indeed, he may have suffered, | 
but to which he has never had his attention directed during | 
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Pale Man (crawling in). Doctor, I’m | 


awfully bad. A mere wreck. I’ve 
such a pain in my forehead. 
Doctor. Indeed! This is serious. It 


indicates capillary enlargement of the 
anterior valvular lobe of the brain. I 
fear trepanning will be necessary. 

Pale Man (anziously). Trepanning ? 
| What ’s that ? 

Doctor (soothingly). A very ordinary 
| operation. The removal of a portion of 
the skull—— 

Pale Man (starting). What? Scalp 
me? Wretched creature that I am, to 
| have gone on with an illness with such 
| an awful name, and supposed it to be a 
| mere bilious attack ! 
| Doctor. Let me look at your tongue. 
|I am inclined to believe your supposi- 
| tion was correct. A little medicine will 
| make you quite well again. 
|. Pale Man (eagerly). Oh, thank’ you! | 
|You have saved me. (Pressing five 
_guineas into the doctor’s hand.) You 
| must allow me to increase the usual fee. 
| Thank you somuch. Good-bye! {Fvzit. | 
| Elderly Lady (tripping an, holding 
|her elbow). Oh, doctor, I know it is 
going to rain, my elbow is so painful. | 

Doctor. My dear Madam, pray sit 
down. This is a very remarkable case. 
You are evidently suffering from acute 
internal inflammation of the superior 
| biceps, complicated with pulmonary 

neuritis of the jugular vein. The 
| amputation of your arm—— 

Elderly Lady (sereaming). Oh dear! 
oh dear! Amputation! Goodness | 
gracious me! Mercyonus! I thought 
it was only a touch of rheumatism. 

Doctor. My dear Madam, now you | 
mention it, 1 think you are right. Put 
|a piece of flannel round your elbow, 

and forget all about it. 

Elderly Lady. Oh, dear me! That | 
/is a comfort. How clever of you to| 
discover it. Really science is wonder- 
ful. I will come again if I feel at all | 
unwell. Good-bye! | 





to all her friends. 
Red-faced old gentleman walks in slowly, 
chokes, and then moves his lips. No 
sound is heard. 


Doctor. My dear Sir, your case needs | 


instant attention. It is clearly a sub- 
cutaneous enlargement of the uvula, 
inducing chronic suffocation. And I 
| should be inclined to diagnose, in addi- 
tion to this, peripheral prolapsus of the 
arteries in the cesophagus. 

| [Old Gentleman, purple in the face, 
again moves his lips without 
uttering a sound. 

| Doctor. I presume you would consent 
| to the immediate resort to tracheotomy ? 
| _ Old Gentleman (by a supreme effort 
shouting in a faint whisper). Trache- 
otomy be hanged! Got a confounded 
| cold. Lost my voice. 
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SHOT. 


He (after a quarrel, bitterly). ‘“1 WAS A FOOL WHEN I MARRIED You!” 


She (quietly, about to leave the room), ‘* YES ; 


BUT I THOUGHT YOU WOULD IMPROVE!” 





Doctor. Indeed? Your view may be} 


the right one. Let me look at your 


[Trips off to recommend the doctor | throat. Have some hot gruel when you 


go to bed. Your complaint is not 
/unusual. I have had it myself. 

[Old Gentleman shakes hands heartily, 
nods and smiles, and presses ten 
guineas into the doctor's hand 


as he goes out. 








A STILL MORE “AMAZING OFFER” TO 
TOBACCONISTS. 


(‘Remarkable developments are taking place 
in the tobacco war. One well-known firm offers 
to distribute among the customers purchasing 
direct from them, for a period of four years, the total 
net profits on their goods sold in the United 
Kingdom, in with an annual sum of 
£200,000.” —Daily Paper.} 

AFTER many years of deep meditation 
(during which we have lived upon the 
public), we have decided, without any 
| thought of the insanity of our conduct, 








to make the following stupendous offer to 
our customers :— 


Commencing on the Ist of April next | 


we intend to adopt all the male tobac- 
conists in the United Kingdom. We 
shall not ask them to sell our cigarettes 
—indeed, we would rather they did 
not—nor do we prohibit them from 
selling those of any other firm. But, as 
an inducement to them to assist us in 
reaping absolutely no profits from our 
business for the next fifty years, we 
offer an income of £1,000 per annum to 
all tobacconists who suspect us of ever 
having sold cigarettes with a picture in 
each packet. To any man, tobacconist 
or no tobacconist, who can prove that 
we are not cutting off our nose to spite 
our face, we offer a bonus of £10,000,000 
(to be deducted from the reserve fund 
of past profits). 
Yours faithfully, 
Tue Firreen-a-Penny Trust, U.S.A. 

















|nary exam. testing his 


| been exempted therefrom for 


| at the University his connec- 


| recreations. The first step to 


|members in Hall, in the 
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CHARGE OF THE PUBLISHERS AGAINST THE MUSICAL PIRATES - FORTISS! 
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ARREST OF PIRATES— CRESCENDO “TRIAL AT BAR, CHARGE SUSTAINED (TéNvTO.) FiINALG. TIME DOING'T. SFORZANDO 


MUSICAL PIRACY. 
(A selection from an old score, which it is to be hoped will soon be paid off.) 











| 
"HE ! y W ACK rhaps be convenient at this point to| hour. He backs his opinion against | 
Se ee eee. een ar to the varieties of students flourish-| that of the Master of the Rolls, and is | 
ing in the Inns of Court. seldom ‘inclined to agree’’ with the 
It is assumed that Young Hopefulhas} The ‘“‘shoppy”’ student is a young | rulings of the Lords of Appeal. To| 
found the necessary sponsors and has| gentleman who, in and out of season, is | some people—chiefly those unconnected 
entered an Honourable Society. He has} given to discussing the cases of the| with the law—he is a very intelligent 
either passed the prelimi- young man; to others — 
chiefly members of the Bar 
—he is an unmitigated idiot | 
and bore. | 

The ‘‘comic”’ student is| 
quite an acquisition on| 
Call or Grand nights after | 
the Masters of the Bench | 
have retired to discuss their | 
dessert in another place. He | 
conveys funny messages to) 
‘“Mr. Senior,” asking that 
worthy gentleman’s decision 
on absurd points of bar| 
etiquette ; he has been known | 
to obtain some concession in | 
honour of Bacon’s birthday, | 
when he has—as he has 
admitted subsequently—been 
profoundly ignorant of the 
date of that interesting anni- 
versary. In addition to this 
he occasionally contributes 
to the light literature of the 
day. 

The ‘“leal and loyal” 
student knows all the tradi- 
tions of his Inn. He drinks 
the proper toasts when. the 
loving cup goes round, and 
is great upon moots, maskes, 
and celebrations of a kindred 
character. To some people— 
the minority—he is perfectly 
delightful. 


| With other samples I will 


(Anent Popularity as a Student.) 








acquirement of the rudi- 
ments of the education of a 
scholar and gentleman, or has 


, 
academical reasons. If he is 


tion with an Inn of Court 
will give him the advantage 
during term time of an occa-| 
sional visit to the great mene! 
polis to ‘‘eat his dinners ”’ and 
to indulge in ‘even livelier 


the Woolsack will have been 
taken, and, as his treasurer 
will assure him when he 
assumes for the first time 
a barrister’s gown, ‘‘ the road 
to success leading to the very 
highest forensic honours is 
now open before him.’”’ His 
next care should be _ his! 
demeanour in relation to| 
his fellow members — for! 
benchers, barristers and 
students are all members— | 
at his Inn. 

He will meet his fellow’ 





Common Room, and in the} 
Library. His conduct in| 
Hall will perhaps be the most | 
important, for when in Hall | 
he is under the direct super- 








vision of the Masters of the | A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. deal in my next. 
Bench, whose good word, .; . eet tals , . 
individually and collectively Mistress (after a heated discussion with argumentative Cook). ‘‘ ARE Yours truly, 
amy and cohectively,| you THE MISTRESS OF THIS HOUSE, I SHOULD LIKE TO KNow?” A.B Jumoe 
may be of considerable value} (ook. “No, Ma'am, I AIN’T—BUT——” . DRIEFLESS, J UNIOR. 








to him later on. It may| Aistress (triumphantly). ‘‘THEN DON’T TALK LIKE AN IDIOT!” Pump Handle Court. 
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